CHAPTER XIII

AN easterly wind raged over the steppe. The snow had
levelled out the hollows and depressions. Neither roads nor
tracks were visible. In all directions stretched the bare,
white, wind-swept plain. The steppe was dead. Occasion-
ally a crow, as ancient as the steppe itself, flew high over the
snow, calling as it flew. The wind carried its cry far across
the steppe, and long and mournfully it sounded, like a bass
string accidentally plucked in the nocturnal silence.
But beneath the snow the steppe was still alive. Where
the ploughed land lay in frozen waves of silver snow, where
the earth had been wrapped in dead ripples since the autumn,
there, gripping the soil with greedy, living roots, lay the
winter rye under the frosts. Silkily green, all in tears of
frozen dew, it feebly pressed against the crumbling black
earth, feeding on its vital black blood and waiting for spring,
for the sun, in order to rise, to break through the fine,
diamond-studded snowy crust, and to spring up a vigorous
green in May. And it would rise in its time. The quails
would struggle in it, the April skylark would sing above it.
The sun would shine on it and the wind send it swaying,
until the ripe full ears were laid low by the scythe of the
master and humbly cast their grain down on the threshing-
floor.
All the Don district was living a secret, crushed existence.
Dreary days had arrived. A sombre rumour crawled from
the upper reaches of the Don, down its tributaries, along
the Chira, the Khoper, the Yelanka, along the large and small
rivers sprinkled with cossack villages. It was said that the
front, which had rolled on and come to a halt at the Donietz
river, was in the terrible grip of Extraordinary Commissions
and Tribunals. It was said that any day they would arrive
in the cossack districts, that they had already appeared in
Migulin and Kazanska districts and were,holding brief and